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ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictares. 


ss ss PURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 


S. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
resses. 
No. 526 Cattownitt Strest, Para. 


I, F. HOPKINS, 


REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends t 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 
REMOVAL. 
THE PUBLICATION OFFICE 


OF 


VN) IN 


Has been removed to the store of ‘“‘ Friends’ Book 
Association,” No. 706 Arch St. To which place all 
communications, remittances, advertisements, Xc., 
should be addressed. 


8th mo. 3. JOHN COMLY, Aer. 


RCTIC, formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
A Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey. 
Accommodation for 250 Guests. 

Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 
with modern conveniences, in great part newly 
and handsomely furnished, including best Bed 
Springs, Mattresses, Gas, &. Roomy Piazzas open 
tothe Sea Breeze. Aboutone square from the beach 
and bath houses, and central to the different points 


of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cat of 


the house and full particulars, sent upon application. 
Coach at Depot and Steamboat Landing. 
Terms moderate. 


CHAS. S. CARPENTER, 


W. W. Green. Proprietor. 


R. L. Carpenter. 


FURNITURE and BEDDING 


WE OFFER OUR FINE FURNITURE AT 
REDUCED PRICES, 


And have added a line of 
LOW-PRICED GOODS, 
WALTON & SCOTT, 


262 Scuth Second St., Philada, 





No. 29. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. bave deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sell 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- * 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other mechine in the market, IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 








A. K. PARRY, 
612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


would call the attention of Friends to a well selected 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot- 
ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps 
and Handkerchiefs. 3m 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Who desire to purchase their BOOKS AND STA- 
TIONERY to advantage, should call on us at once. 
We have a special consignment of SCHOOL BOOKS, 


which we will sell at 50 per cent below Publishers’ 
Prices. CHARLES A. DIXON & CO., 





Stationers and Booksellers, 


911 Arch Street, Philada, 


NOoORNY’s 


TASTELESS FRUIT PRESERVING POWDER 


Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 
peing air-tight, and has no equal in the world for 
putting up all kinds of Stewei Fruit, Fruit Butters 
and Preserves for winter use,as well as for everyday 
use in summer, as a very small quantity will keep 
stewed fruit in summer for weeks, that would spoil 
over night. It is not new, but is now sold in every 
state of the Union, and been advertised in this paper 
for the last six years. Hundreds who commenced 
buying a single box, now buy by the dozen for family 
use. Air-tight fruit, witb a little of this powder in, is of 
much finer flavor than without it, beside you have a 
certainty your fruit will keep. It saves large quanti- 
ties of Sugar, as you can use just what you choose. 
One box preserves, 60 lbs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
Price $4.00 per doz. by Express. 50 centssingle box 
by mail. Directions and full particulars by mail to 
any one who writes. 


ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
136 N. Second St., Philada 





3 mo. Tmo. Ist. 


HOME NORMAL SCHOOL for small children. 
Thorough instruction and moral training. 


SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Cucks Co..Pa, 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tus Onty Dovusre Sprinc In THE MARKET 
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PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


ds suitable for Friends wear eon- 
tisfactory fit. Terms Reaso’ 


. A full assortment of 
stantly on hand. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR: 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


This Spring has no superior either among bigh or | 


low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
‘spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. 
references. ‘Jones Compounp Sprine” 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 





DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 


DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norts Sixte Street, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- | 


man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed | 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ | 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. | 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MACHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 





ILLIAM HEACOOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Firsset Sreeet, Pura. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of — 
bodies in ice. 


Can supply thousands of 
Manufac- | 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Saxarr ALLey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, R, RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON AHOURDS, 
= - Wood St. No. 240 N. 8th Bt 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


a 

| CARPETINGS 
Orl CLOTES. 
NEW PATTERNS, 


| Great variety of styles in every grade of goods from 
| the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. Al 
wili be offered at lowest market prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 
| | 1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS. 


A FINE LINE OF 
NEW STRIPED SILKS, 87}c. AND 81,00; 


A FINE LINE OF 
BLACK SILKS, FROM $1.00 TO $5.00; 


A FINE LINE OF 
BLACK CASHMERES AND MERINOES; 


A FINE LINE OF 
BLACK MOHAIRS AND ALPACAS ; 


A FINE LINE OF 
DRESS _—- OPENING DAILY; 


A FINE LINE 0 
TABLE. LINENS AND NAPKINS; 


A FINE LINE OF 
NEAT ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHINTZES; 


A FINE LINE OF 
BLANKETS, TICKING, AND SPREADS; 


A FINE LINE O 
FLANNELS, FROM 25+. TO $1.25. 


SHIRT FRONTS A SPECIALTY, our own make. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philad’a. 


| 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarrtr-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers poops it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, THree Dotiars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTs. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. . 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in caecss, prarts, or 
P. O, mongy-onpDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md, 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 
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Memorial concerning Evizaneta BAKER, de- 
ceased. Issued by Scipio Monthly Meeting, 
and enlorsed by New York Yearly Meeting, 
of 1874. Written by her children. 


We feel that the memory of the just and 
upright in heart often proves a strength and 
a blessing to the traveller Zionward, and that 
this tribute of love and respect is due our! 
beloved mother, who was born on Staten’ 
Island, in 1780. Her parents were Thomas 
and Elizabeth Ridgway; the former was 
drowned when crossing Rahway River upon 
the ice (to attend meeting), that broke under 
his feet, causing him to be immersed in the 
water, from which he could not rescue him- 
self. The subject of this memoir, then in her 
ninth year, was thus early in life deprived of 
a religiously concerned father’s care and 
counsel. Her mother was a woman of good 
judgment, endowed with a clear and penetrat- 
ing mind, and conscientiously keeping the eye 
single to the light within, was enabled to 
bring up her family of seven children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

There were no Friends upon the island 
where they resided, except herself and family, 
and sister in-law, who were steady in their 
attendance of Rahway Meeting, of which 
they were members. To accomplish this they 
had many difficulties to encounter, as the 
facilities for crossing the river were far dif- 
ferent in ease and convenience from what they 
are at the present time. 


In 1811 she was married to our dear father, 
Aaron Baker, with whom she lived in an 
unbroken chain of affection until his death, 
in 1855, being a help and a strength to him, 
spiritually and temporally. Shortly after 
her marriage she removed to Central New 
York, within the verge of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting, of which she was a member sixty- 
two years, and was a faithful elder from the 
time of the separation in our Society, in 1828, 
until her death. 

By many occurrences which have come to 
our knowledge, we feel assured that our dear 
mother, from early childhood, was careful to 
attend to the pointings of truth, as manifested 
to her mind, by which desire she was actuated 
through her long, useful and exemplary life, 
enabling her to fill the various stations in 
which she was placed, in the social circle, in 
the most satisfactory manner to those by 
whom she was surrounded, ever considering 
the comfort of others more than her own. 

The poor and destitute were always objects 
of her care and sympathy. 

She was an example of patience in an 
eminent degree, bearing the loss of her eye- 
sight for many years without murmur or 
complaint; always cheerfully submissive, 
sometimes remarking that it was a privation, 
but never an affliction. She was deeply con- 
cerned that her family should walk in the 
straight and narrow way that leads to life 
eternal. 


a 
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From the unvarying sweetness of her 
spirit, it was evident that she was a true dis- 
‘ciple of Jesus, her daily life and example 
proclaiming this language, “ follow me as I 
am endeavoring to follow Christ.” 

It was remarked by a friend, “ Her quiet, 
‘cheerful life, up to the very end, seemed like 
a foretaste of heaven.” She peacefully 
ceased to breathe, upon the morning of the 
‘9th of Eighth month, 1873, aged 93 years 
and 15 days. 


‘¢ Truly her children rise up and call her blessed.” 


Read, approved and signed on behalf 
of Scipio Monthly Meeting, held the 19th of 
‘Third month, 1874, by 

ALLEN Hoxie, 
JANE R SEARING, 

SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 
BY I. PENINGTON. 


) ; 
f Clerks. 


God is to be worshipped in spirit, in His 
own power and life, and this at His own dis- 
posal. His Church is a gathering in the 
‘Spirit. If any man speak there, he must 
speak as the oracle of God, as the vessel out 
of which God speaks, as the trumpet out of 
which he gives the sound. Therefore, there 
is to be a waiting in silence till the Spirit of 
the Lord moves to speak, and also to give 
words to speak. For a man is not to speak his 
own words, or in his own wisdom and time, but 
the Spirit’s words, in the Spirit’s wisdom and 
time, which is when He moves and gives to 
speak. And seeing the Spirit inwardly nour- 
isheth, when He giveth not to speak words, 
the inward sense and nourishment is to be 
waited for, and received as it was given when 
there are no words. Yea, the ministry of the 
Spirit and life is more close and immediate 
when without words than when with words, 
as has been often felt, and is faithfully testi- 
fied by many witnesses. Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the 
heart of man, how and what things God re- 
veals to His children by His Spirit, when 
they wait upon Him in His pure fear, and 
worship and converse with Him in spirit ; for 
there the fountain of the great deep is un- 
sealed, and the everlasting springs surely give 
up the pure and living water. 

From the British Friend. 
JOHN HOWARD. 


SOME LESSONS OF HIS LIFE. 


John Howard, F. R. 8, was born in 1726, 
at Enfield, educated in London, engaged in 
business pursuits in the city (Watling street 
and Old Broad street), resided, before and 
during his first years of married life, at Stoke 
Newington, but subsequently dwelt chiefly at 


Cardington, near Bedford. He became High 
Sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1773, and died at 
Cherson, in Russia, in 1790, aged 64. He 
travelled about fifty thousand miles, and ex- 
pended £50,000 of his property in efforts of 
mercy. During his life he received the thanks 
of the British and Irish Parliaments, and the 
homage of Europe, from the prince to the 
peasant. His death was officially announced 
in the London Gazette (“a distinction never 
before, or since, conferred upon any private 
individual”), and occasioned lamentation 
throughout the civilized world. He chose 
for the single motto of his epitaph the words, 
“Christ is my hope,” and requested that the 
text for his funeral sermon should be Psalm 
xvii, 15: “ As for me, I will behold Thy face 
in righteousness. 
awake, with Thy likeness.” 

It has, perhaps, been too common to regard 
Howard merely as a man of one object, as 
an indefatigably persevering visitor of prisons 
at home and abroad, and a keen-eyed inves- 
tigator and-exposer of their abuses. But he 
was much more than this. A brief notice of 
the broad grasp of his efforts and their actu- 
ating motive may still be interesting to-some. 

A leading feature in his character was his 
comprehensiveness of aim, together with an 
unimpassioned practical circumspection of the 
pros and cons, and the associated bearings of 
all the subjects which interested him. In this 
he was an eminent example to philanthrop- 
ists, that excellent class of men whose beset- 
ting weakness is, not unfrequently, to pursue 
their, objects so rapidly and impulsively as to 
lose sight of the guiding posts of surroundin 
fact, and to plunge into difficulties, whic 
might otherwise be obviated or diminished 


by a due regard to the real state of things | 


around. This width of outlook was the more 
creditable to him, inasmuch as he never en- 
joyed the advantages of a university educa- 
tion, and was born amid some of the narrowest 
sectarian influences. But his combination of 
Scriptural study and meditation, with London 
busine's training, much travel, and long in- 
tercourse with Churchmen, Catholics, Unita- 
rians, Quakers and others, more than com- 
pensated for this disadvantage. A decided 
Congregationalist himself, he regularly ac- 
companied his two successive wives to the 
services of the Church of England, once each 
Sunday. A staunch Protestant, he dwelt with 
delight upou the manifold charities of self 
denying Catholics, witnessed by him on the 
Continent, and on their efforts for the reform 
of prison discipline, which anticipated his own 
by the establishment of several prisons and 
reformatories in Rome, in 1655 and 1704, pos- 
sessing improvements far in advance of any 
Protestant institutions of the time. And he 


I shall be satisfied when I 
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expressed disapprobation at the harsh treat- 
ment of aged monks by the Emperor Joseph 


II. Although a Trinitarian, he found some 
1 ex- of his chief co-adjutors in Unitarians; and, 
's of although a liberal upholder of a stated min- 
anks istry, and of ordinances, he habitually cher- 
1 the ished intimacy with many members of “his 
the favorite religious sect, the Society of Friends,” 
need as his’ biographer, J. B. Brown, terms -the 
ever Quakers. His admiration of civil and relig- 
vate ious liberty, simplicity and useful industry 
ation (the latter especially enforced in the Dutch 
chose aols and schools) attracted his interest more 
ords, to Holland (which he visited nine times) than 
dens to any other foreign land. But, plain and 
salm 


simple as he was, he was also so eminently 


face polite, so gallant to ladies, and so neat in his 
en I attire; as to be most welcome in company, 
and he-was once mistaken by a Liverpool 
gard Quaker for a French dancing-master. He 
t, as pursued his inquiries abundantly amongst 
18008 ministers of state, magistrates, and other au- 
nves- thorities ; but he also visited and questioned 
it he the prisoner, the criminal and the outcast. 
ce of He moved an honored guest amongst nobles 
actu- and even monarchs; but records, “ Let this 
ome. maxith be a leading feature in my life—con- 
s his stantly to favor and relieve those that are lowest.” 
h an Kings honored him, senates thanked him, the 
f the Pope blessed him: yet he was literally “a 
gs of hero to his valet.” His faithful attendant, 
1 this €s John Prole, charged his children to imitate 
hrop- his “ good master,” “‘ that worthy, benevolent 
eset and good man, Mr. Howard, with whom I 
ureue enjoyed all the happiness that a rational mind 
as to could wish.” . 
ding | His comprehensiveness of effort was by no 
vhich | means confined to prisons. He was a pioneer 
ished | of sanitary reform. His last great journey 
hings was undertaken, not to visit prisons, but to 
more | investigate into and acquire the most accu- 
ren: | ate information possible, in relation to the 
duca- Plague, its nature, origin, treatment, cure and 
oweat prevention. Hospitals and lazarettos claimed 
ion of a vast amount of observing study from him. 
yndon He not only urged the importance of a great 
ig in- increase of attention to cleanliness, diet and 
Jnita regular nursing in these institutions, but far 
com- outstripped his contemporaries in the percep- 
cided tion and inculcation of the value of ventilation, 
ly ac and exposed prevalent errors as to the inert 
© the and poisonous tendency of confined or vitiated 
> each air.s He urged also the necessity of a good 
t with water supply, and thorough drainage for all 
f self- buildings. Nor did he overlook the sanitary 
mn_ the advantages of light and sunshine, but de- 
eform nounced the window tax. By the way, all 
is OWD his study was practical; not mere library 
ns and erudition, or book-shelf knowledge ; no learn- 
4, pos- ing to swim on a dry table. Everywhere his 
_7a plan was to visit personally—see for himself 
.nd he 
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tail. He was, as Dr. William Guy remarks, 
a most eminent statistician—indeed, a model 
statist. 

A model landlord also was he. Not in mis- 
chievous poverty-perpetuating alms-giving to 
his tenants; but by liberal, intelligent benefi- 
cence and well calculated charity. He mainly 
aided the poor by inducing them to help them- 
selves. He made his bounty generative, as 
George Peabody did a century later. . He 
greatly encouraged popular education in his 
vicinity, but did not believe, as some modern 
School Boards seem to do, that education of 
the head is much real help to the children of 
the poor, apart from education of the hands, 
and training to industry. But 
Howard’s fundamental principle in the edu- 
cation of children, the reformation of offenders 
and the prevention of crime, was remunera- 
tive industry—his again and again repeated 
motto, the Dutch saying : ‘‘ Make men diligent, 
and you will make them honest.” He encour- 
aged the village girls to knit stockings, the 
boys to plough and dig, to chisel and hammer. 
They should read and write, but not learn to 
dislike labor. He did not believe that even 
sermons and tracts would make men or women 
good or moral, whilst herded in styes. Hence 
he built (and got the neighboring gentry to 
do it, too) clean, healthy cottages for the poor, 
pulling down the unhealthy and. dilapidated 
ones. Sound sanitarian that he was, he made 
good drainage, and freedom from damp, the 
main objects in his cottage building. He 
greatly encouraged that important counter- 
active to Land Law agitators—the allotment 
system. If he did not supply his poor neigh- 
bors with Mr. Disraeli’s useful triad—‘ an 
oven, a tank*and a porch”—he endeavored 
to secure for each a potato patch, a flower- 
pot, and a clean dry floor. But none of these 
boons to the poor were to be enjoyed gratis, 
or without useful conditions. The rents were 
low; but they must be paid. Further, he 
stipulated ‘that these advantages should be 
partly conditional on regular church and 
chapel going, and on abstinence from _pot- 
houses. He loved to give the poor children 
halfpence; but even these onl carry @ con- 
dition—‘ Wash your hands and faces, and 
be good boys.” | 

Again, long before the modern temperance 
movement, Howard actively promoted its 
principles. He was too shrewd and wise to 
be befooled by cries of “rob a poor man of 
his beer,” for he saw that, ofttimes, intem- 
perance was robbing the poor man of home 
and food, of virtue and liberty. Abstinence 
from ale-houses was a frequent condition of 
his bounty during life. And at his death he 
left legacies of £5 each to a number of poor 


—measure, weigh, note, record, in every de-| cottagers “if they had not been in an ale- 
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house for a twelvemonth.” He drafted a bill 
to exclude all intoxicating liquors from gaols. 
He records, “I have often wished that in all 
bills for emall debts there was a clause to 
— arrests for debts contracted in public 
ouses.” He adds: “For I have observed 
that the great number of ale-houses is one 
chief and obvious reason why our prisons are 
so crowded.” Yet did he not intemperately 
condemn moderate drinkers, or ignore the 
just claims of publicans. Although most ab 
stemious himeelf, yet, whenever he arrived at 
an inn, he ordered meat, wine, etc., “ for the 
good of the house,” but gave the same-t his 
servant or attendants, whilst he contented him- 
self with tea, milk, bread, fruit and vegetables. 
Here, again, one sees his broad liberal mind. 

As a prison reformer he showed the same 
breadth and comprehensiveness, avoiding ex- 
tremes, weighing all pros and cons. He was 
one of the earliest advocates of the separate 
system, which even St. Paul indirectly defends 
when he declares that “evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” Howard character- 
ized gaol gangs and congregate prisons as 
“filled with every corruption which poverty 
and wickedness can generate between them.” 
But he also widely ‘deprecated prolonged, ab- 
solute, idle solitude as “ more than human 
nature could bear.” He vigorously exposed 
and protested against every species of torture 
in gaols or elsewhere, and repeatedly took 
pains to collect and publish statistics show- 
ing the tendency of frequent capital punish- 
ment to increase rather than diminish crime. 
Whilst he was never weary of urging, on 
moral, sanitary, financial and penal grounds, 
the importance of the self-supporting. system 
of remunerative prison labor——that criminals 
might be compelled to work hard in gaol, and 
so be trained to virtuous industry on their re- 
lease, and that honest ratepayers should not 
be compelled to carry about on- their shoul- 
ders (as it were) lazy and vicious offenders, 
who have already injured and plundered them 
—he objected.to making pecuniary profit or 
mere safe custody the sole aims, irrespective 
of moral reform. Hence he foresaw the evils 
of the Australian Transportation System, 
then just beginning under specious pleas. 
The convict “hells” and gangs of Norfolk 
Island, Port Arthur, &c., had not yet com- 
menced. But he already denounced “the 
expensive, dangerous and destructive system 
of Transportation to Botany Bay.” 

What, then, was the motive power, the 
great driving-wheel, whose steadily sustained 
force kept in action the machinery of his 
widely energetic life? For Howard was not the 
man lightly to forsake English comforts, home 
and wealthy ease for the innumerable priva- 
tions and annoyances of his arduous toils and 


journeys. He was too sensible to care much 
for human praise. He had no ambition for 
transient fame. Nor did his philanthropy 
arise from very sensitive sympathies or im- 
pulsive excitement, at sights or tales of woe: 
for he was cool and slow in temperament, 
Indeed, impulsive sympathies by no means 
necessarily accompany real beneficence. The 
sentimental school-girl, weeping over her 
novel, often remains as selfish and slothful as 
ever; whereas the Miss Florence Nightingales 
and Miss Mary Carpenters are not given to 
weeping, but to active usefulness. Nor is 
that surgeon, who shudders during an oper. 
ation, so practically humane as he who, with 
unquivering eye and muscle, plies the need- 
ful knife. So it was with Howard. He was 
not, and could not have been, impelled to his 
tremendous exertions and dogged persever- 
ance, by mere excitement, or by emotions 
which were not natural to his calm, cool tem 
perament. 

But he was ever sensitive to one grand mo- 
tive—THE LOVE oF CaRist, with the hope 
of immortal joy in His presence. That was 
the secret power, the sustained and mighty 
impulse of his life. Again and again he ac- 
knowledged it. When at Naples, he wrote 
of “‘the honor and glory of God, my highest 
ambition.” At Lyons he recorded, “ My, 
soul, may it be thy chief desire that the 


honor of God, the spread of the Redeemer’si\ 


name and gospel, may be promoted. é 
consider the everlasting worth of spiritual 

and divine enjoyments! Then thou wilt see 
the vanity and nothingness of worldly pleas- 
ures. Remember, oh, my soul! St. Paul, 
who was determined to know nothing in com- 
parison to Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
Oh, the glorious hope of an interest in the 
blood and righteousness of my Redeemer, and 
my God!’’ Similar expressions occur through- 
out his life. He endured, therefore, “ as see 
ing Him who is invisible,” and as daily 
dwelling upon the infinite love of God in 
Christ. This daily religious meditation and 
prayer, persistently maintained everywhere, 
supported his arduous toils. He loved and 
aided the repulsive and the ungrateful, not so 
much for their own sakes as FOR THE SAKE 
OF THEIR Lorp, who loves all, and despises 
none of His creatures, and “ who will have 
all men to be saved.” And, through the 
operation of that Lord’s Spirit upon the souls 
even of the most degraded, Howard recog: 
nized in them, as in others, glorious capacities 
of immortal growth, even as, when walking in 
his groves at Cardington, he saw in each 
acorn the germ of a noble oak. Similar 
motives and similar convictions will ever be 
essential to prolonged and effective efforts for 
the social elevation of mankind. 
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Modern “ Philosophy” may, perhaps, pro- 
nounce Howard's strong religious convictions 
to be fanatical delusions. Well, he did not 
trouble himself about those abstruse specula- 
tions concerning which even the most eminent 
philosophers hopelessly contradict each other ; 
such as “the absolute” and “the uncondi- 
tioned,” the “‘noumena” and the “ phenom- 
ena,” the “‘ego”’ and the “ non-ego,” “ innate 
ideas,” “invariable sequence,” or “a priori 
judgments.” But, in his way, he was botha 
Positivist and a true Philosopher. He be- 
lieved in Christianity, not as a mere dream, 
but because he saw that its necessary results 
were visible, tangible, positive realities of 
the highest order in civilization. The hos- 
pitals, schools, reformatories and churches, 
and the varied practical beneficence peculiar 
to revealed religion, afforded him scientific 
demonstration as certain in its wav as the 
mathematician can attain, and incomparably 
more solid than most of the results of philos- 
ophy. And if he knew nothing of the “ De- 
velopment Theory,” he at any rate witnessed 
the most degraded and miserable of mankind, 
when brought under the power of the Gospel, 
become the subjects of both moral and phys- 
ical transformations far more wonderful and 
indisputable than any that even Darwin ever 
dreamt of. Hence, also, he had scientific 
reason to believe that, if Christianity could 
effect so much on the few, it would accomplish 
infinitely more glorious results when pro- 
claimed and exemplified to the many. 
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ENCoURAGEMENT TO BENEVOLENCE.—Good 
deeds are very fruitful; for out of one good 
action of ours God produces a thousand, the 
harvest whereof is perpetual. Even the 
faithful actions of the old patriarchs. the 
constant sufferings of ancient martyrs, live 
still, and do good to all succession of ages by 
their example. For public actions of virtue, 
besides that they are presently comfortable to 
the doer, are also exemplary to others; and 
as they are more beneficial to others are more 
crowned in us. If good deeds were utterly 
barren and ineommodious, I would seek after 
them for the conscience of their own goodness ; 
how much more shall I now be encouraged to 
perform them for that they are so profitable 
both to myself and others, and to myself in 
others. — Hall. 


ee 


SALVATION OUT OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH. 


In Cesarea there was a cohort of soldiers, 
the body guard of the governor who resided 
there. They were not, as was the case in 
other towns, provincial soldiers, but, being a 

uard of honor, were all Romans, called 
ommonly the Italian Band. One of the centu- 
Tions of this guard was Cornelius,—‘“a de- 





vout man.” A truth loving, truth-seeking, 
truth-finding man; one of those who would 
be called in this day a restless, perhaps an 
unstable, man; for he changed his religion 
twice. He had aspirations which did not 
leave him contented with Paganism. He 
found in Judaism a higher truth, and became 
a proselyte. In Judaism he was true to the 
light he had: he was devout, gave alms, and 
even influenced some of the soldiers of the 
guard, as it would appear (verse 7). The 
result was as might have been expected. 
“ He that hath, to him shall be given.” Give 
us such a man, and we will predict his his- 
tory. He will be ever moving on ; not merely 
changing, but moving on, from higher, to 
higher, from light to light, from love to love, 
till he loses himself at last in the Fountain 
of Light and the Sea of Love. Heathenism, 
Judaism, Christianity. Not mere change, 
but true, ever upward progress. He could 
not rest in Judaism, nor anywhere else on 
earth. 


To this man a voice said, “Thy prayers. 


and thine alms are come up a memorial be- 
fore God.” Prayers—that we can under-. 
stand ; but alms,—are then works, after all, 


that by which men become meritorious in the 

sight of God? To answer this, observe: 
alms may assume two forms. They may be - 
complete or incomplete. Alms complete— 

works which may be ennumerated, estimated, 

—deeds done and put in asso much purchase, 

—ten times ten thousand such will never 
purchase heaven. But the way in which a. 
holy man does his alms is quite different from 
this. In their very performance done as 
pledges of something more; done with a 
sense of incompleteness ; longing to be more 
nearly perfect,—they become so many aspira- 
tions rising up to God; sacrifices of thanks- 
giving. ever ascending like clouds of incense, 
that rise and rise in, increasing volumes, still 
dissatisfied and still aspiring. A!ms in this 
way become prayers, the highest prayers ; 
and all existence melts and resolves itself 
into a prayer. “Thy prayers and thine 
alms”; or if you will, ““Thy prayers and 
thy prayers,” are come up to be remembered ; 
for what were his alms but devout aspirations 
of his heart to God? Thus, in the vision of 
the everlasting state which John saw in Pat- 
mos, the life of the redeemed presented itself as 
one eternal chant of grateful hallelujahs, 
hymned on harps whose celestial melodies 
float before the throne forever. A life of 
prayer is a life whose litanies are ever fresh 
acts of self-devoting love. There was no 
merit in*those alms of Cornelius; they were 
only poor, imperfect aspirations, seeking the 
ear of God, and heard and answered there. 


All this brings us to a question which must 
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not be avoided—the salvability of the heathen 
world. Let us pronounce upon this, if firmly, 
yet with all lowliness and modesty. 

There are men of whose: tenderness of 
heart we cannot doubt, who have come to the 
conclusion, that without doubt, the: heathen 
shall perish everlastingly. A horrible con- 
clusion ; and if it were true, no smile should 
ever again pass across the face of him who 
believes it. No moment can, with any possi- 
ble excuse, be given to any other enterprise 
than their evangelization, if it be true that 
eternity shall echo wih the myriad groans 
and agonies of those who are dropping into 
it by thousands in anhour. Such men, how- 
evey, save their character for heart at the 
expense of their consistency. They smile 
and enjoy the food and light just as gaily as 
others do. They are too affectionate for their 
creed ; their system only binds their views ; 
it cannot convert their hearts to its gloomy 
horror. 

We lay down two principles: No man is 
saved by merit, but only by faith ; no man is 
saved, except in Christ. ‘“ There is none 
other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” 

But when we come to consider what is sav- 
ing faith, we find it to be the broad principle 
of trust in God, above all misgivings, living 
for the invisible instead of the seen. In He- 
brews xi, we are told that Noah was saved 
by faith. Faith in what? In the atonement? 
or even in Christ? Nay, but in the predicted 
destruction of the world by water; the truth 
he had, not the truth he had not. And the 
life he led in consequence, higher than that 
of the present-seeking world around him, was 
the life of faith, “by the which he con- 
demned the world, and became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith.” Salvation, 
therefore, is annexed to faith. Not necessa- 
rily faith in the Christian, object, but in the 
truth, so far as it is given. Does God ask 
more ? 

Moreover, recollect that the Bible contains 
only a record of the Divine dealings with a 
single nation; His proceedings with the 
minds of other peoples are not recorded. 
That large other world, no Jess God’s world 
than Israel was, though in their bigotry the 
Jews thought Jehovah was their own exclu- 
sive property, scarcely is, scarcely could be, 
named on the page of Scripture except in its 
external relation to Israel. But at times, 
figures, as it were, cross the rim of Judaism, 
when brought in contact with it, and passing 
for a moment as dim shadows, do yet tell us 
hints of a communication and a revelation 
going on unsuspected. We are told, for ex- 
ample, of Job—no Jew, but an Arabian Emir, 
who, beneath the tents of Uz, contrived to 


solve the question to his heart which still per- 
plexes us through life,—the co existence of evil 
with divine benevolence; one who wrestled 
with God as Jacob did, and strove to know 
the shrouded name, and hoped to find that it 
was Love. We find Naaman, the Syrian, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian, under 
the providential and loving discipline of God, 
Rahab, the Gentile, is saved by faith. The 
Syro-Pheenician woman by her sick daughter’s 
bedside, amidst the ravings of insanity, re- 
cognizes, without human assistance, the sub- 
lime and consoling truth of a universal 
Father’s love in the midst of apparent par- 
tiality. The “Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world” had not 
left them in darkness. 

From all this we are constrained to the 
conviction that there is a church on earth 
larger than the limits of the chuech visible; 
larger than Jew or Christian or the Apostle 
Peter dreamed; larger thari our narrow 
hearts dare to hope even now. They whose 
soarings to the first good, first perfect, and 
first fair, entranced us in our boyhood, and 
whose healthier aspirations are acknowledged 
yet as our instructors in the reverential qual- 
ities of our riper manhood, will our bearts 
allow us to believe that they have perished ? 
Nay. “Many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of Heaven.” 
The North American Indian who worshipped 
the Great Spirit, and was thereby sustained 
in a life more dignified than the more animal- 
ized men amongst his countrymen ; the Hin- 
doo who believed in the rest of God, and in 
his imperfect way tried to “ enter into rest,” 
not forgetting benevolence and justice, these 
shall come, while “the children of the king- 
dom”—men who, with greater light, only 
did as much as they—“ shall be cast out.” 

These, with an innumerable multitude 
whom no man can number, out of every king- 
dom and tongue and people, with Rahab and 
the Syro Pheenician woman, have entered into 
that church which has passed through the 
centuries, absorbing silently into itself all 


that the world ever had of great and good . 


and noble. They were those who fought the 
battle of good against evil in their day, pen- 
etrated into the invisible from the thick 
shadows of darkness which environed them, 
and saw the open vision which is manifested 
to all, in every nation, who fear God and 
work righteousness. To all, in other words, 
who live devoutly towards God, and by love 
towards man. And they shall hereafter 
‘walk in white, for they are worthy.” It 
may be that I err in this: It may be that 
this is all too daring. Little is revealed upon 
the subject, and we must not dogmatize. I 
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may have erred; and it may be all a pre- 
sumptuous dream. But if it be, God will 
forgive the daring of a heart whose hope has 
given birth to the idea; whose faith in this 
matter simply receives its substance and re 
ality from things hoped for, and whose con- 
fidence in all this dark, mysterious world can 
find no rock to rest upon amidst the roaring 
billows of uncertainty, except “ the length, aud 
the breadth, and the depth, and the height of 
the love which passeth knowledge,” and 
which has filled the universe with the fulness 
of his Christ.—F’. W. Robertson. 


Tue Erernity or Revicion.—The great 
spiritual verities which are the heart and 
substance of religion, do not fade away in the 
light of candid inquiry. In the dim starlight, 
one may look upon the snow clad Alps, tower- 
ing like phantoms of thenight, like ghost forms 
that will flee away at morning. But when 
the east slowly whitens they take on clear 
outline and substance; then their foreheads 
begin to glow with a celestial light; and, 
when the sun rises, they stand revealed, with 
their precipices and glaciers and untrodden 
snow-fields, as they have stood and will stand 
while a thousand generations pass away. 
More abiling than the Alps, or than the 
starry heavens, are conscience, hope, faith, 
love ; duty, the soul’s law ; love, the soul’s life ; 


. God, the soul’s home—these shall abide when y 
pyall this outward garniture has faded like a| the disposition to give this thought utterance, 


dream. Fear to think, to study, lest these 
things prove unreal? Sooner fear to tread 
the earth, lest it dissolve under our feet ! 


THe PresENT.—Enjoy the blessings of 
this day, if God sends them; and the evils 
bear patiently and sweetly. 
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to the breeze, riding with wind and tide, if 
they go on his course, but beating resolutely 
against them if they cross his path. Have a 
well-chosen and defined purpose, and pursue 
it faithfully, trusting in God, and all will be 
well. 





AS CRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Amid the many discouragements that 
appear amung us as a body of religious pro- 
fessors, I feel a care to treasure up what I 
can gather on the other hand, or, in other 
words, to look on the other side of the picture, 
and in doing so I frequently find not only a 
moderately fair record, but a record that calls 
for the ‘thankful acknowledgment that we 
are still remembered, and helped, and pre- 
served by Him whom we acknowledge as our 
holy Leader and Teacher. ' 

Such a record as-I have just alluded to 
came to me unsought, the other day. in a 
note from one of the members of our Month- 
ly Meeting ; and as I love to share my treas- 
ures with thee, I transcribe it—my friend 
says : 

“[ thought our Monthly Meeting an un- 
usually favored one. The feeling of interest 
throughout was so genera], deliberate thought 
so active, and yet without excitement, and 


| without fear or favor from young and old, 
| and every and any part of the house, made 
| this meeting to me a pleasant memory.” 
I think I may be allowed to treasure up 
such a testimony and receive encouragement 
, from it, for, as a Monthly Meeting, we some- 


For this day | times feel disheartened, mainly, perhaps, be- 


only is ours; we are dead to yesterday, and | cause so often the feeling of interest, which 


we are not born to-morrow.—Jeremy Taylor. 


a em —_ 


Lire —Life is no speculative venture with 
those who feel its value and duties. It has a 


surely exists, is not manifested by a more 
general and active participation in the busi- 
ness that comes before us. 

There are, in our Monthly Meeting, as well 


deeper purpose, and its path becomes’ distinct | as perhaps in many others, quite a large num- 
and easy in proportion as it is earnestly and| ber who allow themselves to be mere spec- 


faithfully pursued. 


The rudest or the most | tators of the labors of others, who yet have a 


refined pursuit, if adapted to the wants and | lively interest in all that is being done, and 
capacities of the pursuer, has a truth, a} to whom is often given a clear judgment. I 


beauty, and a satisfaction. 


All ships on the| feel sure that if these were willing simply to 





ocean are not steamers or packets, but all| heed the impression of duty, they would find 
freight-bearers, fitted to their tasks, and the| they are sometimes called to express this 
smallest shallop nobly fulfils its mission, while | judgment, and the few words thus spoken 
it pushes on towards its destined port, nor| would be as oil poured upon the chariot 
shifts its course because larger crafts career | wheels, causing them to move less heavily. 
to other points of the compass. Let man|I do not want to promote unbidden activity, 
right himself on the ocean of tim>. Let him|I would only stimulate to an earnest industry, 
learn whether he is by nature a shallop or a| whereby an honest livelihood will be insured. 
ship—a coaster or an ocean-crosser} and then, | “Tne industrious hand maketh rich,” is as 
freighting himself according to his capacity | true spiritually as it is outwardly, and in both 
and the market he should seek, fling his sail | connections “the Wjsdom that is profitable to 
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direct,” is equally needful, and must be 
waited for, if we would prosper in our work. 

One of the rich blessings dispensed to the 
family of man, is the bestowal of this wisdom 
freely upon all who sincerely ask it. The 
universality and impartiality of the Father’s 
love is thus graciously manifested, and as a 
body of religious professors, we hold the be- 
lief that we can and do receive this wisdom 
immediately from the Fountain as well as 
through chosen instruments. I do not speak 
thus as supposing I am saying anything that 
is new to thee ; but, pursuing the subject with 
which I commenced my note, I have been led 
into this train of thought, and I sometimes 
derive an advantage from putting my thoughts 
—— They thus assume a tangible form, 
and are more readily retained than when they 
merely pass through the mind and are not 
clothed in words. Words are very good, and 
have a very important service to perform, 
when under right government; but words 
without life are but as sounding brass; and [ 
am going to stop right off now, lest I give thee 
some such nile 
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Outro YEARLY MeEeEtiInG.—This meeting 


is held alternately at Salem and Mount Pleas- 
ant, for the better accommodation of mem- 
bers who are remotely situated. The ar- 
rangement is a good one, though not so 
necessary now as in earlier years, before the 
railway system had permeated every part of 
the State. 

The meeting just concluded was held at 
Mount Pleasant, a town of considerable size, 
near the eastern boundary of the State, and 
weil deserving the name, as a more lovely 
inland situation could hardly have been 
selected. The country is beautifully rolling, 
and under excellent cultivation. The com- 
modious residences of the farmers in the 
immediate neighborhood bear testimony to 
the success that has attended their efforts, and 
their large hospitality welcomes the stranger to 
the lovely homes which, through patient in- 
dustry, they have surrounded themselves with. 

Less than two years ago the family with 
whom we are staying saw the homestead that 
had sheltered them for fifty years disappear 
in the consuming flame so rapidly that in two 
hours it was a smoulderfmg heap; but the 
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energy that had leveled the forest and re. 
claimed the wilderness was still left them. 
Younger heads planned, and, with artistic’ 
taste, have carried through to completion a 
model house, which one who enters cannot 
fail to see was built to accommodate not 
themselves alone, but a numerous company 
of Friends; indeed, it has been a question, 
whether it is ever full, as to every new comer 
we hear the same salutation, “ There is yet 


room.” 
Quite a number from the East arrived on 


Sixth-day, the 28th inst. (Ninth mo.), by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, The nearest 
point that could be reached by that road was/ 
Bridgeport, a busy little town, built along a, 
shelf that is lifted above “afl danger from the 
floods of the Ohio-river, which at this point 
divides, taking into its embrace an island of 
considerable size, that forms a part of the 
city of Wheeling, with which it is connected 
by a lofty suspension bridge, so high that 
navigation is not interrupted. The main 
channel of the river is on the Wheeling side. 
Between the island and Bridgeport the stream 
is of considerable width, but very shallow. 
We left the cars at Wheeling and crossed 
over to Bridgeport on a street railway. A 
bridge of humble pretentions connects the 
latter place with the island. 

The river hills rise abruptly behind the 
little town, leaving it barely room upon which 
to stand ; these are mostly covered with vine- 
yards, and are said to contain extensive beds 
of soft coal. A shaft has been opened into 
one that yields a handsome income to the 
owner, who is a woman. 

A ride- of eleven miles, climbing around 
steep hills, and up and down their undula- 
tions, brings us from Bridgeport to Mount 
Pleasant. All this distance do Friends go, 
with ample means of conveyance, to meet 
those who come to attend their Yearly 
Meeting. 

On Seventh-day morning the meeting of 
Ministers and Elders was held. Sarah Hunt, 
Lydia Garrett and Harriet E. Kirk, min- 
isters of Philadelphia, and Wm. Way, of 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings, were present with 
minutes from their respective meetings ; also, 
Charles Kirk, Thomas P. King and Gideon 
Frost, Elders ; and Eliza Chandler, the trav- 
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elling companion of L. Garrett. This meet- 
ing was felt by those who attended it to be a 
favored season. In the afternoon, the Rep- 
resentative Committee of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing held a sitting. This committee is com- 
posed of an equal number of men and women. 

On First-day morning the large meeting 
house was very well filled. The presence of 
children of all ages is a feature not seen in 
any but Western meetings. There was much 
speaking, mostly by ministers from a distance. 
An appointed meeting was held at three 
o'clock ; this also was well attended, and the 
service of the Gospel ministry was felt to be 


ras held at the residence of Hannah Grif- 
fith, who is in feeble health. This also was 
an interesting religious opportunity. 

The business sessions were-all characterized 
by much earnest devotional feeling. Every 
representative in both meetings answered to 
his and her name; many of these are yet in 
the early walks of life.: In each meetirg the 
voice of supplication was heard. 

And words of encouragement were freely 
handed forth by exercised minds. 

The minutes of all the before-mentioned 
ministers and elders were read in both meet- 
ings, and the company of those without min- 
utes, equally with those having them, was 


gratefully accepted. 8 
In the Women’s Meeting, Epistles from 


Baltimor:, New York and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings were read at the first sitting. 

On Third-day both meetings entered upon 
the state of Society. Three Quarterly Meet- 
ings compose this body, Short Creek, Still- 
water and Salem, and one day sufficed to 
answer all the queries; and under the feeling 
that the cares of the world sometimes engross 
attention to a greater extent than is profitable, 
much counsel and admonition were handed 
forth, with the desire that the word of exhor- 
tation might lead to a closer examination 
into the ground work of religious profession. 
There was much exercise in regard to intox- 
icating drinks and tobacco, and the evil 


tendencies resulting therefrom. 
While it was thought that the Women’s 


Meeting was fully up to its average size, it 
was believed that the Men’s was not as large 
as usual. 


Jee bls In the evening a family sitting 


as 
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The exercises in the Women’s branch, 
called forth by the answers to the queries, 
were deep and ‘searching. The duty of at- 
tending meetings regularly was impressively 
urged by Sarah Hunt, who said, in relation 
to her own experience : 

“That when she was very young she cove- 
nanted with the Lord that if He would be 
with her she would fulfil this duty. There was 
then but one other young woman who was 
regular in her attendance. That covenant 
she had been strengthened to keep, and she 
would encourage all to attend tu this service, 
with the assurance that our Heavenly Father 
is ever ready to fulfil His promises to His obe- 
dient children.” ‘“ Dear young sisters,” she 
added, “ He only calls upon you to leave off 


those things that interfere with your peace of’ 


mind. Consult the oracle that He has placed in 
every heart, and be willing to follow wherever 
it directs.” 

Another friend was brought into sympathy 
with some who were in darkness. Such were 
exhorted to hold fast; the Lord would be 
their strength and deliverer. If they would 
keep close to that Power which has led them 
from their youth up, His hand would be still 
stretched forth to help onward. 

Testimony was also borne by another to 
the importance of faithfulness in little things; 
and older Friends were encouraged to remem- 
ber the young, extending to them the word 
of sympathy and the helping hand. 

A living concern was felt and expressed 
that the young be led into moderation and 
simplicity, and that they neglect not the 
reading of the Scriptures of Truth. That 
they be temperate in all things,‘and that the 
younger women so exert the influence they 
possess over the young men that the fall of 
none of these may be laid to their charge. 
Fourth day the meeting-house was opened 
for public worship. A large concourse of 
people assembled, among whom the Gospel 
was freely preached. The continued presence 
of children, and their general orderly beha- 
vior, is a promise of good for the future of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. In the afternoon the 
meetings met with open shutters, for the 
reading of the Minutes of the Representative 
Committee and the Report of the Committee an 
Indian Affairs. This was a session of peculiar 
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interest. interest, ‘Tho reading of the Minutes of the reading of the Minutes of the 
Representative Committee introduced the di- 
lapidated condition of some of the meeting- 
houses in places where Friends had dwindled 
away until there were not sufficient left to 
maintain public worship. In regard to one 
instance brought up, much encouragement 
was offered, and Friends in other parts of 
the Yearly Meeting were advised to assist in 
repairing the house and re-establishing the 
meeting. Much interesting information was 
contained in the Indian Report, the greater 
part of which has already appeared in this 
paper in connection with Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. 

The closing sitting on Fifth-day was occu- 
pied mainly with unfinished business, of 
little interest to the general reader. After 
the adjournment, men and women sat to- 
gether to hear an interesting account by Wm 
Starr, of his late visits among the Omaha oul 
Winnebago Indians. 

All the sessions were marked by a harmo- 
nious interchange of sentiments. The kind- 
ness extended to the First-day School General 
Conference, exhibited by the postponement, 
in two instances, of meetings of Yearly Meet- 
ing Committees that the Conference might 
hold afternoon sessions, was felt to be an ev- 
idence of the deep hold the First-day School 
cause has on the hearts of those who exert a 
controling influence in Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
The proceedings of the Conference will be 
published at an early date in pamphlet form, 
and distributed throughout the several Yearly 
Meetings. 





DIED. 


FRITTS.—At the residence of her son, George 
Fritts, Macedon, N. Y., Third month 3st, 1874, 
Penelope Fritts, in the 80th year of htrage; a mem- 
ber and elder of Farmington Monthly M: seting. 

This excellent Friend and elder was one who had 
carried out in her daily practice the pure and ex- 
alted principles which she professed. When she 
was fourteen years of age she moved with her pa 
rents into Orange County, and at seventeen she 
was- married; thus early taking upon herself the 
sober responsibilities of life. Her scholastic educa- 
tion had been limited; yet she carried out her work 

-uccessfully, performing all her du'ies with pro- 
priety. She was a diligent attender of Friends’ 
meetings, and was careful to take her family with 
her, discouraging as far as possible a vascillating 
or careless spirit in those around her in this partic- 
ular She was an example of industry, always 
finding something useful for her hands to do, and 
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ever glad of an opportunity to assist the needy, 
She was guarded in her reading. The Scriptures 
of truth were her principal reading during the latter 
part of her 'ife, and in her death she left a full as- 
surance that to her it was but a happy change. It 
seemed that she could adopt this language: “ For 
I know that if my earthly house of this tabernacle 
be dissolved, I have a building of God; a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 
A. H. G. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
IN THE ENGADINE, 
No. 13. 


The Upper Valley of the Inn, in which we 
are now sojourning, extends from south west to 
northeast fifty-seven miles, and is seldom 
more than one mile in width. The lofty 
snow-capped mountains of this region, under 
the influence of the summer suns, pour down 
rivulets, torrents and cataracts which meet 
and seem to have a little interval of reflective 
calm in the mirror lakes which image back 
playfully the majestic heights. But the rest 
is only apparent, for the garnered waters dash 
onward incessantly, gathering strength as 
they go singing through the meadows, from 
mountain rills on the right hand and on the 
left. Ever and anon they widen into lakes 
and then dart onward in their arrowy course, 
obeying the impulse irresistible that bids 
them seek the distant sea. We have traced 
the course of the Rhine backward from her 
languid, plethoric fulness, her inert old age 
wandering lost amid her deltas in Holland, 
to her merry childhood among the Alpine 
hills and lakes, and now it may be that we 
shall trace the Danube downward from its 
birth-place in the glacial valleys to its desti- 
nation in the Euxine. Who can tell? 

We have a chance now, at least, to tarry 
awhile among its primal springs and nursing 
lakes in this valley of green pastures and 
sweet flowers, 5799 feet above the sea level. 
Lofty mountains are all around ; to the north- 
west are the Engadine Alps, and to the south- 
east the Bernina chain, and very near are 
snow fields and glaciers, among the most 
magnificent in Switzerland. The climate of 
this lofty valley is said to resemble that of 
the north of Sweeden or Finland, the culti- 
vation of grain being unknown and tillage of 
any kind uncommon. Little gardens are, 
however, attached to some of the houses, in 
which a few vegetables are found. I saw 
very nice salad, poor little beets and radishes, 
and ambitious, chilly looking strawberries ; 
and the garden beds were bordered with 
bright pansies and pinks, which suggest early 
May-time in our country. The crimson 
poppies are also cultivated, but the gardens 
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‘laden at the summit with as many flowers 





are not worth a moment’s consideration in 
comparison with the spontaneous children of 
Flora which choose to dwell in this poetic 
cloud-land. It must be the very native land, 
the Eden, of the little Viola tricolor; not the 

iant sort in favor with the gardener, but the 
refined little creature which we have known 
from the earliest days, in our rural garden- 
walks. All among them are such blue for- 
get-me-nots ; bluer I think, and more em- 
phatic than evera Veronica was before. The 
Labiate family is largely represented in this 
high company, and the Leguminosia are a)- 
most as numerous and of every hue. The 
Stellarias with cleft petals are also plentiful, 
and daisies great and small open and close 
their eyes at their own sweet will. The suc- 
culent Stonecrop race is represented by two 
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very fleshy and luxuriant species, one bright 
yellow, and one red, which find footing in 
every little rocky nook and out-of-the-way 
place not otherwise occupied. They have 
the tender beauty and richness of the most pam- 
pered green-house favorite, and yet are hardy 
to the point of desperation. I have a heroic 
specimen of the crimson sort lying before me 
as I write, which I snatched from the very 
foot of a glacier, where it evidently had a 
most congenial habitat. Little bulbous 
clusters of leaves were forming as fast as they 
could around the sturdy, succulent stem, 
which rose to a height of four inches and was 


and flower-buds as could find any resting- 
place upon it, and such flowers, suggesting | 
the richness of cactus blooms ; leaves, which 
do not know whether to be green or red, and 
so vary and compromise continually ; roots so 
firm and leathery that they can find vantage 
ground in the stoniest soils. The yellow and 
the red stars hold their faces right up to the 
bright heavens to catch every ray that falls 
to their share, for they know that their whole 
work must be done quickly in this Alpine 
land—that the summer lasts only a few 
weeks, and that they have to ripen their 
harvest of seeds, as well as raise a nest of 
bulbous tufts of succulent leaves for another 
summer. Provident, healthy and joyous little 
plants! I will not crush you out of all like- 
ness to your living selves and send your poor 
discolored mummies to my fatherland. Stay 
here and adorn the bleak mountain country, 
and laugh in the very face of the glacier. 
But the special glory of the Alpine flora is 
the little crimson Rhododendron which is 
called here the Alpenrose. The flowers, 
about three-fourths of an inch long, grow 
close together, shoulder to shoulder, in clusters 
of about ten, among the box-like evergreen 
leaves. Its rarity makes it prized, growing 
as it does in the more inaccessible places, and 
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hanging temptingly over the giddy precipice : 
but its beauty is great enough to bear close 
and frequent inspection. We pluck the gay 
clusters and note the rusty under surface and 
revolute border of the leaf, and the brittle, 
short-jointed stem, which seldom cares to rise 
more than a foot or two from its rocky fast- 
ness. Its growth from summer to summer 
must be very slow, not over halfan inch. It 
is a conservative, this blood-tinted, scentless 
dweller on the mountain tops. 

Here is a handsome pink cluster among the 
mosses at our feet. We pluck itand look 
more curiously. Jt has the papilioraceous 
blossom, the trifoliate leaf, the unmistakable 
stipule and the rounded head of the clover 
tribe, but it also has an orchis like delicacy 
of tissue, and richness of tint and odor. We 
note the slender, whitish leaflets, and the long 
flowrets folding themselves back languidly 
when their little life-work is done. It is. 
the proudest and most high-born of all the 
useful race of clovers. But here is a more 
inflated creature of a loftier stature. 

It is a foot or eighteen inches high, has a 
stem with swollen joints,, has opposite leaves, 
and has regular flowers in parts of fives. 
Looking closer, one sees that it belongs with 
our familiar pink family, and that its leading 
characteristic is a curiously inflated, persistent 
calyx, smooth membranaceous, and deeply 
veined. I have no Alpire botany at hand, 
but a friend not favorable to hard scientific 
nomenclature for the frail creatures of the floral 
world, assures me that my flowers are “ Job’s 
tears,” and I accept the name for the ethereal. 
drooping bells. And here is an aristocrat of 
the homely plantain race. A tender, succulent 
leaf, a slender, soaring flower-stem, and a 
spike of flowers with a halo of long, purple- 
tipped stamens, serve to illustrate how the 
glorious sfrroundings, the cool breezes, and 
the clear blue heavens of the lofty Engadine 
can ennoble even the lowly Plantago. We 
gather great wreaths and garlands of the 
wild thyme from among the pebbles, and ad- 
mire the less conspicuous Crucifers, Stellarias 
and Galiums. This is the very paradise of 
the Galiums, which assume here an imperial 
bearing and a profusion of flowers that make 
us doubt their relationship with the lowly 
people of that name that we have known in 
our own land. Of course, the Gentians, those 
lovers of the North Wind and of the Frost 
King, are here in full force among the hardy 
flora of the Alpine land; and it would be 
cruel injustice to make no mention of the 
myriad harebells and all-the kindred belle, 
which grow in the greatest profusion, massing 
themselves together, shoulder to shoulder, as 
if for mutual help and sympathy. Wise little 
bells! 
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The hardy heath, which can endure all 
things, climbs high on the rocks, and would 
remind one of little stunted cedar-trees were 
it not clothed with a profusion of the tiny 
= bloom so appropriate to this frosty land. 

‘hen, again, the cosmopolitan yarrow has 
assumed unwonted tints, varying, with its 
situation, from a deep pink back to its nor- 
mal white, and a wonderful Euphorbia with 
bright-red flowers and linear-clustered leaves 
like those of a miniature spruce-tree. The 
dark-blue monk’s hood lifts up its tall spikes 
| in a threatening manner, gloomy and poison- 
ous looking ; and then, as an offset, there are 
| the most tenderly fragrant and beautiful 

pinks which we never weary of gathering. 
Upon the lower mountain slopes we find 
the larch and the beautiful and graceful 
Arve, or Alpine cedar (Pinus cembra). This 
/ tree is almost unknown in the rest of Switzer- 
. land, and is said to be the only forest-tree 
that grows at the height of 7,000 feet. It 
does not thrive on the plains, but some beau- 
tiful specimens of the lareh are standing in 
the soft meadow nearly opposite our house. 

I think the cedar of Lebanon is scarcely more 

stately than this noble tree, with its graceful, 

drooping branches. The wood of the Pinus 
cembra is said to be very light, white in color, 
and extremely durable. It is fine in grain, 
very fragrant, and much admired for cabinet 
work. The cones contain thirty to forty ker- 
nels, inclosed in a hard, triangular shell, and 
have a pleasant flavor, which, strange to say, 
suggests the pine-apple. 
We are now (Seventh munth 22d) in the 
midst of the hay harvest, and it is the only 
harvest that the earth yields directly to the 
industrious people of the Engadine. The 
people make of this work a kind of féte, and 
large numbers of day laborers fram other 
parts of the country are at work, and all 
classes are participating. Even the school- 
master, who is superintending the harvest, 
when appealed to for some Italian lessons, 
excused himself till after the hay was gath- 
ered, when he would be able to turn his at- 
tention again to his proper calling. The short, 
broad scythes of the mowers are at work 
among the flowery, fragrant meadows and 
upon the terraces and steep slopes of the 
green foot-hills, and the work is accomplished 









































































































































































the hay being wasted, and the shorn sod looks 
as though a razor had passed over it. 

The mowing machine, which sweeps away 
our harvests like a sort of a benevolent giant, 
is not seen in these valleys of the mountains; 
and where man labor is so abundant, there is 
little need of such agency. As I write, a 


the valley and sadly baffling the labors of the 
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in the most perfect manner, not an atom of 


succession of thunder showers are drenching 








hay-makers. The people say that their sea- 

son has been exceptionally dry up to this time, 

so that the hay crop is much less than usual ; 

and one regrets to see the fallen grass sub- 

jected tosuch a soaking process, knowing how 

important the hay crop must be in this grain- 

less valley, where they have to endure the 

rigors of nine months winter. The rain falls 

heavily almost all day, and we, prisoners of 
the thunder-storm, hardly think it worth 
while to look out towards our mountain walls, 
Towards evening a restless, inquiring fellow- 
traveller draws aside the curtain, and takes a 
look at the storm-swept valley. He gives an 
exclamation of astonishment, and we all 
hasten to see what phenomenon the window 
reveals. Behold! the green, low hills all 
around us are snow-clad, and here is a little 
winter in the midst of summer. The rain- 
storm of the vale had been the driving snow- 
storm on the hills. The revelation of the 
next morning, when the sun shone again from 
among the veiling clouds, cannot be painted 
by word pictures of mine. The everlasting 
snows of the loftier heights had received a 
fresh, clean coating, and a gauze-like mantle 
had been thrown over the lower mountains 
reaching almost down to the investing firs. 
The welcome returning sunbeams, the broken 
cloud masses which lie around, filling every 
gorge and defile, mystifying and spiritualiz- 
ing the ruggedness of crag and solemn height, 
make a scene which varies as the morning 
sun rises higher and higher, aad the gentle 
breeze tosses the veiling mists to and fro, 
There is such a combination of purity, splen- 
dor, and silent, solemn majesty, that the ob- 
server wishes only to sit and gaze silently, 
striving to so photograph the glorious scene 
upon the memory, that it may be a joy for 
evermore. 


‘‘The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laugbing the clouds away with playful scorn, 

And living as if earth contained no tomb,— 

And glowing into day: we may resume 

The march of our existence.” 


Accordingly, one party starts out for a 
pleasant stroll to the neighboring town of 
Samaden, another to St. Moritz, another to 
climb one of the lower neighboring heights, 
and two or three of us, less ambitious, will 
visit the ruined church with a crumbling 
tower, on a near hill-top, and will take a 
nearer view of the stately firs, and botanize a 
little on the slopes. But the poetic clouds, 
that linger so lovingly round the mountain- 
tops, are not to be trusted, and yonder is one 
which is rolling this way, and looks a little 
‘minous; but I press on up the hill-side, for 
I want a branch of the fir-tree as a trophy. 
The height is reached in a very few minutes, 
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— and I stand within the enclosure where the | ers being more sharply arched. It is easy to 
aa ” ashes of the forefathers of Celerina rest.| see that this onward movement by this enor- . 


mous mass of ice, will grind, furrow and 


b. Some of the little hillocks are freshly trimmed 
= polish the rocks over which it moves, and 


and planted with simple flowers, and the 


‘how headstones record the names of the dead who | that those furrows and polished surfaces, 
ae are not yet forgotten. But the older graves,| which are often observed on rocks remote 
‘ein which lie a little more in the background, | from any living glaciers, are the record of the 
7 ¢ are buried deep in the rank grass, and one| former passage of the ice-plow over that re- 
- th can hardly read to what name and date the | gion. 
th discolored stone bears witness. A favorite} A pleasant drive of two hours to the south- 
+ - symbol for these Alpine graves is a black| ward brings us to within twenty minutes” 
k tT anchor with gilded tips—a reminder of the} walk of Morteratsch Glacier. We seem very 
—s hopeful voyage on which these mountaineers | near the snow fields before we start—they 
-_ all of by-gone days have embarked. There is a| do not look a mile away; but we drive on 
7 i warning tone in the rumble from yonder hill, | steadily towards the shining land to the south, 
: a and, sure enough, which seems to get no nearer to us, but only 
‘ “ Far along, to grow larger. It is one of the singular 
ittle From peak to peak the rattling crags among, =| eonsequences of the exceeding purity of the 
rain- Leaps the live thunder ! Alpine air that we are not able to judge cor- 
= I snatch a branch of the drooping fir, | rectly of distances. A place a little elevated, 
on which mourns gracefully over the church-| so as to be fully above the horizon, looks to 


be a mile away, and one starts hopefully for 


; yard, and hasten down the hill. The rain is 
vinted the goal, thinking to reach it in half an hour; 


ginning to fall, and, as we reach the door, is 


asting pouring down in earnest once more, a real | but, like the glacier, it grows larger, but gets 
ved a damper to the haymakers and to the botan-| no nearer as we walk and walk, and climb 
nantle ists of the Engadine. and climb, and the aspiring traveller learns at 
ntains Since we are in the immediate vicinity of | last thattwo hours’ vigorousstriving is required 
g firs. magnificent glaciers, and as these are the| instead of the trifling walk at first intended. , 
roken peculiar feature of Switzerland, it is em-| But here is the glacier, a stern reality at » ft 
aw inently proper to make as early and as inti-| last. Not, as viewed from the foot, a glit- al 
tualiz: mate acquaintance with them as possible. | tering field of ice, as my childish fancy had 
eight, Agassiz’s careful study of the glacial systems | once supposed, but a frozen cataract, all be- 
ae of Switzerland, has made these formations | spread with a thick coating of dust, which . N 
gentle very familiar to all reading and thinking} bereaves it of its glory. It fills the valley 
nd fro. people. It is hardly needful to say that the| between the wintry heights on either hand, 
splen- glacier is a mass of ice reclining on the side | and our guidebook says it is six miles long. 
the ob- of a mountain-ridge or enclosed in a moun-| We walk up to the end of the glacier, climb 
ently, tain valley, which is always descending, but | over the terminal moraine, and stand for the 
) scene never (or almost never) advancing, for it/| first time face to face with this birth-place of 
joy for wastes away from heat at its lower extremity | the river. It is perhaps forty feet high, and 
as rapidly as it is augmented at its source by| much wider, and from beneath the mighty 
the accumulation of the perennial snows.| mass a river comes roaring and tumbling. | 
| bloom, The continual pressure from above has forced | It is not a pure, bright stream, such as I had 
rn, the glacier down far below the line of per-| imagined, but white almost as milk, evidently YY 
| petual winter, and the alternate thawing | bearing away in its fierce exit much of the 
and freezing it undergoes, transforms it into | substance of the ancient hills. The summer 
a granular, opaque, bulbous ice, which at| day is shining on the upper surface, and the } 
. for a last changes into the blue ice of the glacier | sunbeam is busily striving to tear down what 
own of proper. During the summer, the surface of} the dread winters of long ages have builded. 
ther to the snow in the high regions becomes covered | How firm and strong the icy barrier, and 
heights, with dirt, which the next winter covers with | with what mighty force must the advancing 
us, will another snow-sheet. In summer these snow- | glacier (for they assure us it is ever advanc- 
im bling layers become changed to ice, on their sur-| ing, though never gaining) grind and score 
take a faces, at least, so that a series of layers occur | its pathway down the vale! “As we look at 
fanize & —snow, dust, ice. As the whole is pushed | the amazing ice-cliff, the conviction grows 
clouds, down the valley, these layers tend to assume | strong that some other means than the force 
yuntain- a vertical position, from the bottom of the} of gravity is propelling it onward. It is be- 
r is one mass moving faster than the top. The mid-| lieved that the principal agent is the infiltra- 
} a little dle of the pers being deeper, moves faster | tion of water, which is the greatest when the 
side, for than the sides, and the lower layers advanc-| winter snows are melting. The granular 
trophy. ing more rapidly than the upper. ones, the| snow of the glacier incloses air particles, 
minutes, strata become curved forward, the lower lay-| which, when the snow is compressed into ice, 
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form a net work of capillary fissures that 
serve as canals of infiltration. The water in 
these freezing, propels the mass onward. We 
see abundant evidence that the glacier is 
gradually diminishing, both in depth and in 
length—that the powers of light are triumph- 
ing over those of darkness. The terminal 
moraine is not a well-defined ridge of rocky 
debris, but is scattered along for many yards 
in front of the glacier, and there is quite a 
space between the ice wall and the nearest of 
the larger boulders. 


An early morning drive of seven or eight 
miles up the valley to St. Moritz, the Bath 
House and to Silvaplana, gives an idea of the 
inclement character of this bleak land. 
One has the benefit of intensely pure air, in- 
tensely blue sky, intensely white mountain- 
tops, glittering in the morning sunbeams, and 
a combination of all the charms which the 
flowery vale, the arrowy river and the lofty 
mountain slopes, furrowed by numerous cas- 
cades, can give; ‘but, as we face the breeze 
which is pouring from the snowy heights 
ahead of us, all our available wraps are in- 
sufficient for a defence against the cold. 
Winter clothing, furs and thick shawls would 
be most comfortable in riding, but the pedes- 
trians, with their staves, look exhilarated and 
quite happy in the crisp, frosty air. The 


Bath Hotel is a large building, most beau- 


tifully situated, and it would be a charming 
place for a prolonged sojourn; but it is 
crowded with visitors from all parts of Europe, 
and the wayfarers have not the slightest 
chance to get in for months to come. Many 
hotels are being built, and another summer 
will find the accommodations quadrupled, 
perhaps, and a yet greater multitude of health 
and pleasure seekers concentrating here. 
The mineral springs of St. Moritz are power- 
fully chalybeate, and strongly impregnated 
with carbonic acid and alkaline salts. As 
long ago as 1539, the celebrated empiric and 
alchymist Paracelsus, is said to have pro- 
nounced them efficacious in scrofulous and 
other diseases, and now the whol» world 
seems to confirm the judgment of the alchym- 
ist. The great Curhouse (cure-house) accom- 
modates hundreds of patients, and not only 
bathing facilities are afforded, but there are 
covered promenades, elegant grounds, foun- 
tains, reading-rooms and the variqus aproved 
devices for amusement. Added to these ad- 
vantages, not the least of the curative agen- 
cies would be the cosmopolitan company 
always to be met with here, affording the 
contemplative and observant traveller or 
sojourner a most instructive study. 
S. R. 


Seventh mo. 29th, 1874. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


“WHEN I AWAKE I AM STILL WITH THEE,” 


Still, still with Thee! when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee ; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, J am with Thee! 


Alone with Thee! amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of vature newly born; 
Alone with Thee! in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


As in the dawning o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image of the morning star doth rest, 

So in this stillness, Thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast. 


Still, still with Thee! as to each new-born morning 
A fresh and solemn splendor still is given, 

So doth this blessed consciousness awaking, 
Brea'he, each day, nearness unto Thee and Heaven, 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up in silent prayer ; 

Sweet the repose beneath Thy wings o’ershading, 
But sweeter still, to wake and find Thee there. 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning, 
When the soul waketh, and lite’s shadows flee ; 
Ob! in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought, J am with Thee! 
H. B. Srows. 
sca 
SONNET. 
BY R. C. TRENCH. 
We live not in our moments nor our years— 
The present we fling from us like the rind 
Of some sweet future which we often find 
Bitter to taste, or find ¢hat in with fears, 
And water it beforehand with our tears,— 
Vain tears for that which never may arrive. 
Meanwhile the joy by which we ought to live 
Neglected or unheeded, disappears. 
Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 
Whate’er of good, though small, the present brings, 
Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds, and flowers, 
With a child’s pure delight in little things, 
And of the griefs unborn, to rest secure, 
Knowing that mercy ever will endure. 
xcs ealalalctinsesaies 


RE.iG10us charity requires that we should 
not judge any set of Christians by the repre- 
sentations of their enemies alone, without 
hearing and reading what they have to say 
in their own defense. . . Some men 
cannot understand how they are to be zealous, 
if they are candid in religious matters. But 
remember that the Scriptures carefully dis- 
tinguish between laudable zeal and indiscreet 
zeal. . . . The object is to be at the same 
time pious to God and charitable to man; to 
render your own faith as pure and perfect as 
possible, not only without hatred of those 
who differ from you, but with a constant re- 
collection that it is possible, in spite of thought 
and study, that you may have been mistaken ; 
that other sects may be right; and thata 
zeal in his service, which God does not want, 
is a very bad excuse for those bad passions 
which his sacred word condemns.—Sydney 
Snuth. 
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nuns taeinaeatitatsainbaietiaieiaaaaialiiainiaianiia ieee 
INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS. SELF-KNOWLEDGE.—Think how shameful 
An intelligent interest in the lower orders | it is to get all knowledge, and not to know 
of creation is to our minds so becoming, so ourselves ; and how miserable he is that en- 
human, that the lack of it appears to us one | Compasses all the world, and searches into all 
of the most painful evidences of misculture. things, but neglects his own peace, or seeks 
Sir Charles Darwin, by the close study of the it among the occasions of his trouble. Dis- 
habits of pigeons, has worked out the frame charge thyself, therefore, with all speed from 
of his theory of the progress of species from thy passions, of rashness and hasty thoughts. 
lower to higher forms. Mr. Wallace, by his| Learn thy duty; do it; know God, and thy- 
protracted observations among the islands of self, and the world; and when thou art once 
the South Pacific, of their fauna, has developed humble, prudent, thankful, and heavenly- 
most important theories of animal distribu-| ™inded, then thou wilt not be displeased at 
tion. Audubon has watched the habits of | What God or men do; nothing willtrouble thee, 
American birds and thereby has made him-| ©; if anything do, it will be this, that thou 
self immortal. For simple pathos, we know doest these things no better.— Bishop Patrick. 
of nothing to exceed Dr. Brown’s dog story For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
of “Rab and his Friends.” And as for REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. ETC 
Biblical example it is one of the titles of sen menee eanen 7 : 
Solomon’s fame, that “he spake of trees ? 



























1873 | 1874 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even Le . 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the| Rain during some portion of the 24 
wall; he spake also of beasts, and of ae wil neacnnernasenetinnbeseniie = : 
fowls. and of creeping things, and of fishes." | Ciouay, without storms.n-.ncccoceee| 2 | 5 
Most likely Solomon made the beginnings of Clear, as ordinarily accepted............| 9 16 
a natural history, which would be the earliest OU iiccsacaccad cccdsek ibe nadee. ccsanta | 31 | 31 
on record, but has been lost. Irenzeus is un- |; — 
doubtedly in good company. seve | 1086 


How far have these creatures intelligence? 
The mammals among them are closely related 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. 


Mean temperature of Eighth mo., per Deg. | Deg. 





to us. They have the same organs of sense, Penna. Hospital soccecceeeee Veeeseeee snes 7 5.95 | 74.73 
the same muscular, nervous and nutritive — — 9 during month, sinh ati 
, systems that we have. They are capable of | ;, eaah onl week car Dione Sea 
some of the affections which are characteristic | ospital......c.cc.cssssessesee ses corse es 61.00| 58.00 
of. ourselves. They have memory ; they Rain during the month, per Penna. Inches| Inches 
draw inferences from experience ; they can be | _ Hospital......0+.s.sseese: csssesses seeeeeees 12.28| 6.53 


Deatus during the month, being five 


r in actions, and so be 
taught to perform certain actions, and eo current weeks for each year..........| 1,964| 1,715 


enlisted in our service. Millions of them do 
our heavier work, and are, therfore, a part of 





Deg. 
the industrial system of the world. Is instinct | Average of the mean temperature of Eighth! 
te them lapsed intellect? The most profound ‘month for the past 85 years..... steeeeeeseeeeees | 73.38 
: iy 4 om Highest mean of temperature during that en-| 
of English metaphysicians finds the difference | “tire period, 1872......ssssssems seve. aimee 81.64 
between man and brute in the difference be-| Lowest mean of temperature during that oma 
tween understanding and reason. Theformer| tire period, 1816...... ......ssssswssssssesenssseseees |_66.00 
he calls the faculty which judges according to alee or 
° . - IMMER TEMPERATURES. Degs. 
sense, that is, draws inferences from GHBOTS | scon .empenntese ef the S Guminar meethe 
ence, the latter the faculty which perceives | oF 1973.00... ..sscssssscssseeseeesesessee-+ sesssee. 76,50 
universal and necessary truths. A horse can|Mean do do do do 1874...... 76.24 
infer promptly, from the drawing of a rein, | Average of the Summer temperatures for the 
which way he must turn ; but he could not eines 3 VOATS. cece revececcenees anaes ececcccce 73.73 
comprehend that all the angles of a triangle ome altel, pr occurring Curing that onan 
} ' Diccesink:snenienssnninabitiel ' 
are equal to two right angles, or the law of | Lowest Summer mean occurring during that 
gravitation. He can reason upun his ex-| entire period, 1816.0... ceeeeeeeess 66.00 
perience, but as far as we know, is incapable 
of going further. That the members of the CURTARIEED 40 RAM. |_18%3 ) 1806 
. : : ° Ins. | Ins. 
brute creation can communicate with each | rignth momthssocssscsscsssssssessesee | 12.28| 6.53 
other in an inarticulate way has been proved | Totals for each year thus far............0| 41.56) 3075 


by facts so numerous as to leave.no room for Chnnitedime atid iain 
d niilalien + he } ‘at e rainfall of the present year has, from month 

oubt Selected fi = the Methodis to month (with the exception of Fourth amd Sixth 
months), fallen short of that of last year, and the 
extreme quantity of 1873 has increased the differ- 
ence in comparison considerably. A very severe 


drought has prevailed for some time in many sec- 


VirTUE AND Pepicree.—I am no herald 
to inquire of men’s pedigree ; it sufficeth me 
if I know their virtues.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
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tions of our country, which will render the corn 
crop in some places almost a total failure. The 
writer has heard of some farmers in Jersey who 
have offered to sell their crops, occupying fields of 
twenty to twenty-five acres in extent, fur five dollars 
per acre! 

And yet—while we seldom pass an entire season 
where the universal opinion is that it has been un- 
usually pleasant, we think the present summer will 
compel all to admit the fact. We have had some 
few extremes, it is true, but in neither of the three 
months have we had more than three or four con- 
secutive days of excessively hot weather. About 
the warmest days occurriag during the moath just 
closed were— 


Eighth month 18th, 
“c “ 19th, 
“ “ 20th, 
21st, ..... 86 


This was succeeded on the 22d by a cold rain, not, 
however, amounting to mu‘h in quantity. 

The temperature continued unusuaily low until 
the last day of the month—on the 26th, some eight 
or nine miles out of the city, the mercury dropping 
to 50 and 51 degrees. Returning to the rainfall, we 
find that during the storm of the 7th and 8th about 
six inches of the entire quantity for the month fell. 
This excessive fall damaged many of our culverts, 
overflowed cellars, &c. Dry as the month in gen- 
eral has been in our vicinity, it has been as nothing 
when compared with the West. In Southeast Mis- 
souri ‘“ There has been no rain for several weeks ; 
the corn is dried up in the fields,,and the pasturage 
has disappeared entirely.” In New Madrid county 
it is thought both corn and hacon will have to be 
imported for the supply of the population. 

The Springfield Patriot says: ‘‘ Scarcely any rain 
has fallen during the season, and the vegetation has 
dried up and crisped to mere shavings.” 

The Boonville Kugle states that ‘Nearly every 
family in town is actually suffering for water. In 
the country a great many of the fruit-trees are 
dying, and the people are obliged to drive their 
stock for miles to streams.”’ 

The Henry County Democrat informs that ‘“ For 
weeks there has been no rain, until, with a burning 
sun every day, and the mercury standing at 96 to 
106 degrees, our farmers have almost given up in 
despair. We learn that corn will not in many fields 
average one bushel to the acre!” 

In addition to this, such clippings as the following 
are by no means uncommon: 

“‘Grasshoppers have destroyed everything in 
Northern and Southwestern Kansas and Nebraska. 
The corn crop is totally destroyed, and the damage 
inflicted exceeds that of 1866.” 

On the 3d of the month just closed, the following 
account of a curious phenomenon was published : 

“There was a dust-spout at Central Falls, R. I., 
the other day. A dense volume of dust from the 
Spring Pike was suddenly seen to rise into the air, 
and, assuming a conicle shape, was borne to a very 
high altitude, so high, indeed, that the top seemed 
to dwindle to a mere speck against the clouds. The 
sight is described by those who witnessed it as 
wonderful, although of short duration, the cloud or 
‘spout’ being soon broken, and falling in showers 
of dust in the vicinity. Its formation was doubtless 
owing to causes similar to those producing water- 
spoutg at sea, but some declared that it was only 
the tafl of Coggia’s comet, which bad descended to 
the earth. At the place where the base of the 
column rested on the road, the dust was removed as 
completely as if it had been swept away.” 


“ “ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Another singular occurrence is thus chronicled: 
“Cuicaco, Aug. 21.—An acre of ground near 
Mound City, Pulaski county, sunk ten feet yesterday, 
leaving a smooth edge as if cut with aknife. 4 
number of trees were on it, but they were not dig. 
turbed by the land-slide.” J. M. Exuis, 
Philadelphia, Ninth mo, 2d, 1874. 





NOTICES. 


A stated meeting of the Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs will be held in the Monthly Meeting Room, 
(Race Street), on Sixth-day, the 18th instant, at 3 
o’clock, P. M. Punctuality to the hour is requested, 


Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk, 


ITEMS. 

Tue Baxter line have now six steam canal boats 
runving between New York city and Buffalo. They 
have @ carrying capacity of about 200 tons each, 
and make the trip each way in about six days. Al. 
lowing for one day at each terminus, the round trip 
is made in fourteen days, or two trips a month. 
This is double the speed of the horse boats, they 
averaging but one trip a month. During the win- 
ter these boats will be run on some of the Southern 
canals. They are already playing a very important 
part in solving the problem of cheap transportation. 
—Public Ledger. 


THE enormous and alarming increase of the 
importation of opium into this country, which, in 
1872, was over 250,000 pounds—teni times that re- 
quired for medicinal use—is ascribed, by the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Health, as in a great measure 
due to the extensive use of soothing syrups, which 
cultivates a love for the drug in children, that in 
adult age renders them confirmed opium eaters. A 
recent analysis of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
shows that this popular medicine contains one 
grain of the alkaleid to an ounce of the syrup, and 
the dose for infants, as directed, is four or five times 
the quantily that is usually regarded as safe. This 
is a@ matter that should receive the attention of 
parents, who would not knowingly do a permanent 
harm to their offspring.— Delaware County Republi- 
can, 


Tue incompetency of some of the operators em- 
ployed by American telegraph companies is a mat- 
ter of almost daily remark. In strange contrast 
with this state of affairs is the strict code in vogue 
in the Netherlands, requiring of candidates, for 
even an apprenticeship in telegraphy, these qualifi- 
cations among others: He must be a Netherlander, 
not younger than eighteen, nor older than twenty- 
five years; of irreproachable character; healtby, 
and without bodily defects; and a quick, clear and 
elegant penman.. He must present a thesis in 
Dutch, sound, grammatical, and in good style, and 
pass an examination on the French, English and 
German languages, arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and geometrical drawing, and geography. To at 
tain any grade higher than that of an apprentice, 
he must give proofs of efficiency yet more startl- 
ing than those above enumerated. —Boston Trans- 
cript. 


Tue Scientific American lately contained a letter 
from a correspondent, pointing out a danger to be 
found in cans used for preserving fruit. A mixture 
of lead and tin is sometimes used in cheap cans, 
and the corrosive effects of the fruit upon the lead may 
result in lead poisoning. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


CONCORDVILLE, 
DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 

fs situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R. R., 20 
miles west of Philadelphia. Both sexes are admitted. 
It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members 
of the Society of Friends. To our ptesent corps of 
Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
ship and experience. The English branches, the 
Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. 
No efforts will be spared to give students a careful 
training. The Buildings have superior modern | 
arrangements. Small children will be provided | 
with the comforts of a home. 

Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 
(September) 14. For Circular address, 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 


4m. Principal. 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 


INT 





ELLIGENCER. 


TTLEBORO’ FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 
and Girls, will commence Ninth month, 7th, ’74 
Ellwood Roberts, Principal, a thorough, practical and 
experienced teacher, who has given full satisfaction 
the past term. Scholars from a distance can obtain 
Board in Friends’ Families,in the village; the 
Teachers will have a care over them; can commence 
any time for the balance of the term of 28 weeks 
from commencement. 

Jona W. Gillam, John F. Parry, 

Pierson Mitchell, Amos Satterthwaite, + Committee. 

Edward Wildman, Robert Ivins. 

Attleboro’, Bucks County, Pa. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
| will re-open Ninth month 21st, 1874. For circular 
apply to MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co, N. J. 

7 mo. 7th, 1874, 


RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 








modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 


BOARDING SCHO OL, | Cos Pa. Inquire for circular of 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Terms very Reasonable. 
SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS 


PROF. J. M. HABEL. Pa. D. 
History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 


DR. C. 8. GAUNTT, 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 


CHARLES F. COSTEN, 
Penmanship and English Branches. 


8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Parncrpat, 
fr? Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 


THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 


WILMINGTON, Del., 
A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL | 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 


a Circulars and further information, address 


J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


‘ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy 
jocation in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next 





session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. Instruction thorough | 


and practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 
per session, of twenty weeks. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 





or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 


ticulars send for Catalogues, 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
Tth mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co., O. 


ate MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the 
care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 


begins 9:b-mo. = Address, 
. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqus, New York. 


EVAN T. SWAYNE, ) pincipal 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. § * “°!Pals- 


| TEACHER WANTED. 





A female Teacher wanted fora new school, about 
| to be established at Easton, Maryland. She must be 
| @ member of the Society of Friends’ and fully quali- 
| fied to impart a good English education, and one 
| who has had experience in Teaching, (in Friends’ 
School prefered.) Application td be made in person 

| or by leiter to, JOHN SAUNDERS, 
tfo. 34 N. Fourth St., Philada. 


_ FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
| S, E. COR. FOURTH & GREEN STS. 

| Will open for the fall and winter terms on the first 
| Second-day ofthe Ninth month. For terms or admis- 
sion, apply at the School, or to Samuel Gillingham, 
| 616 Poplar Street; Anna K. Parry, 612 Spring Garden 
Street; John A. Wright, 735 Green Street; Julia Ann 
| Cook, 1326 Franklin Street, or to Eli Dillin, 1218 
Green Street. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. 

| The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 

will open on August 3lst. The whole expense is 

| $210 per year. For Circulars, addess 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 


At upper Greenwich, N. J. One of first grade, to 
teach a select School of 30 pupils, in the higher 
branches of a practical education. School term 
four months: To commence about the 9th of Elev- 
enth month, next. For further particulars addresa 
, immediately, WM. HAINES, 

Clarksboro, P. 0., Gloucester Co., N. J. 

| 9th. mo. 7, 1874. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 

THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
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Heath House, 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN, 
MORRIS CO., N. J. 


This favorite Mountain resort, now made so easy 
of access to Philadelphia, by the admirable arrange- 
ments of the North Penn R. R., only four hours from 
this city, will remain open until October Ist. 


J. WARREN COLEMAN. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO, 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t.. Philada. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


29p 823 


ilies 
Reuben M, Rospearts 


J.H.ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. 


REFER 
P.¥. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, J. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
one mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
and bio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
brick Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, ete.; 
good springs and running water. 
Reference to— 

Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. 

D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Taylor, “ os 

Wm. P. Tayler, “5 


BURNARD TAYLOR, 


Lincoln P. O., 
Loudon Countr, Va. 


Joun H, Roserts. 


Shipping orders promptly filled. 


“ 
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New Type—Skilled Workmen 


TC | BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 


TAVITA Ld Odd 


Corner of Library Street. 





CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Suécessors to B. A. Wildman,) 


905 Market STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, } 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN CRAFT. C. C, JESSUP, 


HELBURNE HOUSE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

This new house, located within one bundred yards 
of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 


with new furniture, wil] be opened for visitors about 
Sixth mo, 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address 


EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 


- 


Moorestown, N. J. 


Or ATLANTIC CITY, NJ. after Sixth mo. 1st. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


* BOARDING. 


Vacancies for three Boys at 1507 Race Street, 
opposite the Friends’ Central School, aiso one room 
for a married couple. 3t. 


A DAY GUARANTEED 
using or WELL AUGER AND 
DRILL in good territory.. HIGHEST 
TESTIMONIALS FROM GOVERNOR§ 
OF IGWA, ARKANSAS AND DAKOTA 
Cataloguesfree W. GILES, &t iwuis, Mo. 





